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Hickling (to friend, who finds some difficulty in keeping his cigar 
alight). ‘“‘I SAY, OLD MAN, WHAT MATCHES DO YOU SMOKE?” 








L’ENLEVEMENT. 


La nuit. Une rue déserte. Un fiacre qui attend. Trois hommes 
parlant & voix basse. Costumes de touristes anglais. Pe- 
tites casquettes. Grandes bottines. 

Rochefort. Eh bien, tout est prét. Sommes-nous bien dé- 
guisés! Nous avons tout & fait l’air anglais. Membres du 
Syndicat anglo-juif. Moi je suis ABRAHAM BROVN, JUDET est 
ISAAC SHONES, et vous, DRUMONT, vous étes JACOB ROBINSON. 

Drumont. Ce sont des noms anglais? BROVN, SHONES ? 

Judet. ROBINSON ? II y a l’ile Robinson. 

Rochefort. Mais oui. Vous n’étes jamais content, DRUMONT. 
Je connais bien l’Angleterre. J’ai habité le Régent Pare. 

Drumont. Mais nous ne parlons pas un mot d’anglais. 

Rochefort. Si fait. Je le parle couramment. 

Judet. Chut! Il y a quelqu’un. 

Rochefort. C’est elle. 

Une dame voilée. Tournure élégante. Grand manteau. 
Saluts. Poignées de main. 

Drumont. Attention! Encore quelqu’un. 
Parlez anglais. Vite! 

Rochefort (criant). 
Angliche spocken ire. 

Judet. Il nous regarde. C’est bien. Criez encore. 

Rochefort (tout bas). En voiture, comtesse. Pardon. II faut 
faire semblant de vous pousser un peu. (Criant.) Aoh yass! 
Ipipourah ! [Tous les quatre se précipitent dans le fiacre. 

Rochefort. En route! Ah, sapristi! Nous avons oublié 
quelque chose. Vous n’avez pas crié. 

La Dame (penchée dehors). A moi! Au secours! 

L’Electeur. Quel vacarme! Ils ont l’air d’enlever la femme. 


C’est un électeur. 


Aoh yass, ISAAC! Allo, JAcoB! Olright. 





Pas de sergot dans les rues. Des cabotins probablement. Des | 

pochards. Ah bah, je m’en fiche! 
Dans la voiture. 

La Dame. Oui allons-nous ? | 


Rochefort. Jusqu’aux fortifications. 
d’aller plus loin, et de payer plus cher. 

Judet. Encore un électeur. La, & gauche. Criez, ROCHEFORT- 

Rochefort. Aoh yass, ISAAC! Vive CHAMBERLAINE! Ah, il 
n’entend pas, il s’en va. Et 1&4 vous descendrez, comtesse, et 
vous irez & pied au poste, ou au bureau d’octroi. 

La Dame. Oui, oui, je sais. Je me suis évadée. J'ai marché 
dans l’obseurité, J’ai grand faim. 

Rochefort. Pas trop. Je pense & tout. Vous avez arraché 
une carotte en traversant les champs. La voici. 

Judet. Encore des fables, des carottes ? 

Drumont. Y a-t-il des carottes aux environs de Paris dans ce 
moment ? 

Rochefort. Mais si. Puisque je l’ai achetée ce matin aux 
Halles. Vous n’étes jamais content. 

Judet. Aux Halles? Pourquoi pas un saucisson de Lyon. 
Mais ¢a manquerait d'actualité. On ne les trouve pas aux 
champs, en effet. 

Drumont. Est-ce que nous arriverons bientét? Je suis trés 
mal & l’aise. Vous auriez du retenir une voiture plus large. 
Et ow sont les électeurs? C’est embétant. 

Rochefort. Jamais content! Nousdescendons ici. Permettez, 
comtesse. C’es} si aimable & vous de vous déranger ainsi. 
Mais ce que nous allons gagner de voix! N’oubliez pas, je 
vous prie, les noms chuchotés par les agresseurs ; ABRAHAM 
Brovn, IsAaAc SHONES et JACOB ROBINSON. C’est trés, trés 
important. Au revoir. 

Saluts. La dame s'éloigne dans l’obscurité. 

Rochefort. Pourvu qu’elle n’oublie pas les noms. 
fait tout mon possible. 

Les hommes s’éloignent dans le fiacre 


Ce n’est pas la peine 


Mais j'ai 


H. D. B. 








OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 


In The Second Lady Delcombe (HUTCHINSON), Mrs. ARTHUR 
KENNARD finds foundation for her story in the not unfamiliar 
incident of an English Peer taking to, wife a wealthy American 
girl, whose paternal dollars were made in the neighbourhood 
of Chicago. What my Baronite finds fresh about it is the manner 
of the wooing. Lord Delcombe bluntly explains the limitation 
and necessities of his position. Rita, equally frank (to herself), 
acknowledges hers. She has money galore, but lacks position 
and yearns to be a Countess. So for better or worse they take 
each other by the hand. It is a dangerous experiment, and its 
development provides opportunity for some vivid sketches of 
high life above stairs. For the most part it is sad tragedy, 
leading to confession that, after all, in its flutter of London 
Drawing-rooms, followed by the intimacy of country houses, 
English Society in the reign of good QUEEN VICTORIA is, morally, 
not much better than it was at the Court of Hanover in the time 
of the Electress SopHIE DOROTHEA. Mrs. KENNARD’S impressions, 
be they right or wrong, are evidently made from personal 
observation. All her people are flesh and blood. Happily, 
though there are some seedy ones, there are many of better 
sort, including Rita and Aunt Di, who, widely differing in 
character and disposition, are alike delightfu}- 

Mr. HAROLD BINDLOSS, one of the few meh who know the 
Niger region as intimately as nous autres know Hyde Park, 
chats about it in Ainslie’s Ju-Ju (CHATTO AND WINDUS). He, 
doubtless upon reflection, selected the form of a novel as the 
best medium of his communication with the civilized world. The 
pages of his book are, accordingly, stocked with some wooden 
models, male and female. My Baronite confesses he does not 
eare for them, their love-making or their plotting. All the 
same, the book is well worth getting and reading on account of 
the vivid glimpses it gives us of the strange land at the back 
of Lagos. The picture of the surf-boat putting out over the 
bar to intercept the coasting steamer is worth the modest price 
of the volume. THE BARON DE B.-W. 
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A LITTLE KNOWLEDGE d&c. 


Lady. ‘‘ WHAT DO YOU THINK WILL WIN THE DERBY THIS YEAR, Mr. TorLER?” 
Mr. 7. (a would-be Sporting Youth). ‘‘ ER—aRE THE WEIGHTS OUT YET?!” 








QUITE ON THE CARDS. 


[According to the Daily Mail, “‘a Cambridge 
Professor is now earning handsome fees by giving 
instruction in the fashionable game of Bridge.’’] 


DeAR MR, Puncu,—The fact, most pro- 
bably, will not have escaped you that the 
stipends of us unfortunate Dons have been 
reduced in a fashion truly lamentable 
within these last\years. Believe it or 
not, Sir, it is the solemn truth that in 
some Common-rooms port is now offered 
us which cost no more than 108s. a dozen! 
But on this painful theme I will not dwell. 
However, Sir, thanks to the suggestion 





tuition some teaching of a more practical 
nature. In a word, Sir, I give my pupils 
scientific instruction in card-playing, with 
the result that my classical lectures are 
crowded. These are but a few of the 
courses I am delivering this term: 
*“*Poker and Plato,’’ ‘* Thimblerig ‘and 
Thucydides,’’ ‘‘ The Ethics of Aristotle, 
with some remarks on the leading of 
trumps.’’ And the practical results of 
my instruction are most gratifying, as is 
proved by numerous letters from my for- 
mer pupils. May I quote one or two? 
Lord DIDDLEUM writes that he is now 
earning a steady income by baccarat. 


contained in the paragraph at the head| Before he attended my classes, his skill 


of my letter, the tide has turned. Bound 


at the game was contemptible. (And if 


by absurd statutes to instil scraps of | you fancy baccarat to be a game of 


classical knowledge into the heads of un-!chance, a few evenings with Lord 


dergraduates, | am combining with this! 


DIDDLEUM will cure you of that delusion.) 





Again, a schoolmaster writes to me, 
‘Thanks to your classical lectures, I was 
able to obtain a mastership here, and 
thanks to your whist-instruction, I am 
able to add substantially to my stipend at 
the expense of my colleagues.’’ Still more 
touching is the language of yet another 
old pupil, who is anxious that his name 
shall not be made public. ‘* My present 
affluence,’’ he says, “‘ is due wholly to you. 
But for it, at this moment I might have 
been a briefless barrister or a physician 
in theory, with no practice. But you 
trained me for better things; I am already 
one of the most wealthy professors of the 
three-card trick now alive.’’ 

May I beg you, Mr. Punch, to recom- 
mend me to your numerous friends ? 
Mothers who entrust their sons to my 
training need have no fear for their 
future. Either they will earn lucrative 
incomes by their skill at card-games, or, 
in the unfortunate even of their making 
mistakes in the business, gratuitous board 
and lodging will be provided for them by 
the State. Yours obediently, 

A. SHARPER, M.A., 
Fellow and Tutor of 8. Botolph’s College. 








THE DANGER OF DOUBLE-BARRELLED 
NAMES. 
To MARY-KATE. 
O MArRy-KartE, the truth to tell, 
There’s something in a name! 
By any other name would smell 
Less sweet, as everybody knows ; 
And this is why ‘‘ JoHN-THOMAS ”’ lacks 
**Tom’s’’ pleasing qualities, or ‘‘ JACK’s.” 


A rose 


As ‘‘ Mary-Kate ’’—your foolish kin 
This dreadful danger failed to strike— 

You scarcely could have hoped to win 
Aught else than general dislike. 

(For this, of course, you have to blame 

Your double-barrelled Christian name.) 


As **‘ MaRy,”’ you might very nigh 
Perfection’s self have come, I own, 
Had your relations called you by 
That gentle winning name alone. 
(If they had not been so contrary 
Men might have liked you much as 
** MARY.”’) 


As ‘‘ KaTE,”’ with sweet and gracious ways 
You might have won all hearts, I know, 
If only in your infant days UT 
Your relatives had called you so. 
(I think it only right to state 
Youmight have been quite niceas ‘‘ KaTE.’’) 


With but one name, however plain, 

I do believe you would have been— 
E’en as JEMIMA, say, or JANE— 

The sweetest maiden ever seen ! 
But—it is useless to prevaricate— 
You ’rejust the opposite as ‘* MARY-KATE”! 





Nore BY OUR City PHILOSOPHER.— 
“‘Those in the swim generally drown 
themselves in taking a big Plunge.”’ 
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CAUSA HORNERIS. 

THERE is, probably, no one of all the heroes of nursery 
legends who has had his memory kept so everlastingly 
green as has the worthy little Jack Horner, who sat in a 
corner eating a Christmas-pie, and who congratulated himself 
on his vast moral superiority over all his contemporaries. 
There were other good boys, but what a good boy was he! and 
being such a good boy, of course, he died early, but he has 
never, never, never been forgotten; and to commemorate his 
fame, the fame of Horner of mince-pie-ous, memory, there was 
founded, probably in consequence of some munificent legacy 
left them by little Jack, the ‘‘Company of the Horners,”’ 
which held its annual meeting last Tuesday in’ one of the 
corners of the City, at the Salters’ Hall, St. Swithin’s Lane. 
A health to the Horners! Glory and Horner ! 








** CAPITAL.”’ 

(Mr. Steyn has now moved the seat of Government of the Orange 
Free State from Kroonstad to Lindley.””"—Daily Press.] 

WE believe there is no truth in the rumour that Ex-President 
STEYN will remove his capital to a convenient pitch in the Old 
Kent Road. 

On the other hand, it is by no means unlikely that, in view 
of Lord RoBERTS’s rapid advance, the car of a captive balloon 
may be the next place selected for a temporary capital. This 
would afford a comparatively quiet meeting place for the Raad, 
any other spot being so liable to disturbance just at the present 
moment. 

Mr. STEYN is so interested in the fate of the mines that he 
contemplates retiring into the bottom of the deepest one he can 
find, for rest and seclusion. 





DIFFERENCE OF ONE VOWEL,—What Mr. SAM SMITH objects to 
is the use of the censer in Church, and the non-use of the 
Censor for the Stage. 


5 ES 
OR SPrrv Bod oy 
**CAN’T GET WORK! WHY DON’T YOU VOLUNTEER FOR THE WAR? 
THE COUNTRY WILL LOOK AFTER YOUR WIFE AND FAMILY.” 
**Don’T YOU BELIEVE IT, GuV’NOR.” 
‘Bur I TELL You IT WILL.” 
‘Ow canir? I arm’r Marriep!” 


W rts Tae ‘ia 











RETURNING THE COMPLIMENT. 


(Mr. Le GALLIENNE has just published Rudyard 
Kipling: .A Criticism. It may not be generally 
known that Mr. Krpirne has in preparation a 
volume entitled: Plain Tales of Mr. Le Gallienne. 
We are fortunate in being able to publish in 
advance an extract from this work.] 

Ir was a spring day—a cold day—the 
sort of day that gives you pneumonia and 
other Things. -Therefore it seemed just 
and good to MULVANEY to drag me to the 
top of a hill, and there to lecture on 
literature, while I sat and shivered. 
(MULVANEY is invalided home from Natal, 
and if BULLER had taken his advice—but I 
can’t go into that now.) He had a Book 
in his hand—a pretty book, bound in dark 
blue. It contained 163 pages. All those 
pages were about Me. 

“* Roarin’, ravin’ mad !’’ MULVANEY 
began. ‘‘Father av Moses, did ye iver 
hear the likes av ut! Fwhat possist the 
‘| innocint babe to do ut, Sorr ?’’ 

My friend appeared to refer to the 
author of the Book. ‘‘ Mr. LE GALLIENNE is 
a distinguished literary man,’’ I answered 
softly. 

“ Distinguished fiddlestick !—savin’ your 
prisince, Sorr. Whin I lay sick in hospital 
I sint for a parcel av the crature’s lithera- 
ture—an’, belave me, ’twas fair pink 
wid shame I wint at the readin’ av them! 
‘Twas all about a colleen’s clothes—petti- 








coats, frills, an’ fiounces such as DINAH 
’ud wash for the orf’cers gurls. Thin 
the darlint takes upon him to write dis- 
paragin’ av youand me—the Proide of the 
Arrmy!”’ 

** Let’s hear a bit of it,’’ I suggested. 

MULVANEY. moistened his finger and 
turned over the pages quickly. ‘‘ ‘ MUL- 
VANEY’S is that effortless life,’’’ he read, 
‘** which belongs to all really vital 
creations of fiction.’ Effortless life! 
Sure, an’ if the spalpeen chances to cross 
me path, I’ll—here he’s at ut again, 
Sorr: ‘MULVANEY is a development, a 
variation of a traditional type, rather than 
a creation. And, perhaps, one may as 
well say here, once for all, that Mr. 
KIPLING possesses but little power of 
creating character.’ This is the onda- 
cint language he uses—whin ’twas you 
who created me, TERENCE MULVANEY! 
Miny a time has an orf’cer checked me— 
but niver was I misnamed ‘a variation of 
a traditional type’ before this day! 
Here’s another, Sorr: ‘It seems that 
MULVANEY——’”’ 

*“*Yes,’’ I interrupted, 
that. 
Me?”’ 

‘* More than you’!l be wishful to hear,’’ 
returned my friend, with vicious joy. 
** You'll be learnin’ that you ’re ‘ an evil 
influence, and.that ‘no-one ever wrote 


*‘never mind 
What else does he say about 





so profanely of death as Mr. KIPLING, or 
with such heartless vulgarity.’ Vulgarity ! 
This, mark ye, Sorr, from the author of 
The Quest of the Golden Gur-rl!”’ 

There was a pause. I tendered my 
pouch, filled with the Only Mixture. For 
a space we smoked in silence. Then 
MULVANEY spoke again in a calmer voice. 

**Do you remimber his address, Sorr?’’ 
he asked. 

““No;’’ said I, ‘‘ but Vigo Street pro- 
bably will find him.”’ 

‘“*Then ye’ll give him two messages— 
from me, TERENCE MULVANEY. First’’— 
he ticked off the points on his fingers as 
he spoke—‘‘ ye ’ll bid him return to his 
nat’ral divarsion, to twistin’ and twirlin’ 
on his shiny little toes for the public to 
be’old. Let him kape to shakin’ his 
ringlets and tellin’ finicky little tales av 
Narcissus an’ frills an’ golden wimmin an’ 
suchlike, avoidin’ impartinent an’ shupar- 
fluous observations on his betters. That’s 
the first pint. Second,I’m none so young 
as I was, an’ the power of me arms is 
wakened shameful by the fever ... but 
.-+-I1 know a convanient ‘little spot, 
secure from the polis an’ onlookers—an’, 
bedad, if you'll persuade him to mate me 
there, as a ginnilman should, catch- 
weights an’ Queensberry rules... you 
understand, Sorr?’’ 


I understood. A. C.D. 
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although ‘‘ somewhat musty,’’ like Hamlet’s proverbial saying, 
|was excellently given by M. ALLARD, as that gay dog of a 
| Bullfighter, Escamillo. Mlle. MAuUBOURG, from the Faubourg, 
|a very nice Mercedes. All others good as usual. 
Friday.—Memorable night. Crowded house for Lohengrin. 
Prince and Princess of WALES present. Friiulein TERNINA ex- 
cellent as Elsa: to be hereafter known as ‘* Her Excellency,” 
After second act a voice, from somewhere, cried ‘‘ Mafeking is 








OPERATIC NOTES. 
Monday, May 14.—Winter wind! 
Very cold! ‘Chaos has come 
again,’’ and MELBA,.who was to have 
opened her mellifluous lips and so} 
opened the Opera, was laid up with | 
a cold, and so the bird, that would} 





sing, can't. Great disappointment 
borne with equanimity by crowded 
and distinguished House-party, in- 
cluding leading Royalties, Prince 
and Princess, who kindly consented 
to appear on this special occasion in 
order to encourage tune in war-time. 
Who took MELBA’Ss place? Why, bless 
our dear eyes! What, SEE-USAN! ! 
May we never if it isn’t SEE-USAN. 
Pretty SUSANNE (so she spells it, and 
who shall blame her?) ADAMS. Quite 
admirable was SUSAN, coming out as 
a real sparkler in the Jewel Song. 
Madame BAUERMEISTER, lively as ever as Dame Martha. 
M. PLANGON, always the gentlemanly, well-to-do Mephistopheles. 
The satisfactory novelty was the Siebel of Mlle. MAUBOURG. 
Signor MANCINELLI sprightly as ever. But what is wanted is 
ether an entirely new audience for the old Opera, or an 
entirely new cast, or, better still, an entirely new Opera. 

Tuesday and Tannhduser.—Cold night. Opera made in Ger- 
many and sung in that language. How could any one be dis- 
appointed in a Venus represented by SUSAN STRONG? By the way, 
company is ‘‘ going strong’’ in SUSANS: SUE ADAMS, SUE STRONG, 
—and, any more where they came from? Our old friends are 
all there. This is as it should be. Two SUSANS and a lot of 
Elders. Tannhduser is not an extra lively Opera, that is, asa 
rule, but Herr CARLEN giving, as it were, a new reading of Tann- 
hidiuser, and playing that character as a somewhat timid and 
bashful knight, rather uncertain as to what to do with his 
hands, and a trifle undecided in his voice, imparted into the 
performance just that little sparkle of humour in which other- 
wise this Opera is somewhat lacking. Herr CARLEN, expected 
to be a lion of the season, turns out to be a little hoarse. 
Perhaps he'll improve as he becomes more London-seasoned. 
Fraulein TERNINA, as Elizabeth, excellent. Orchestra under 
Herr Mott.. On such nights Conductor’s Shakspearian motto 
** Motéi-y is your only wear.’’ I omitted to mention the Herman 
of Herr BLass. There couldn’t be a better Herman than BLAss, 
blass him! House excellent, or, as the Conductor would say, 
‘* Full inside !’’ 

Wednesday.—Aida in Italian, by VERDI. 
mirable Mister LEMPRIERE DICTIONARY PRINGLE; of the charm- 
ing Miss—ahem—WALKER (odd that this should be another 
dictionary name); in spite of MAGGIE MAC with two dotlets 
over her ‘‘i’’ as Aida; notwithstanding the startling Ramfis 
(or Rumfiz) of M. PLANGON, and the dignity of Her Reverence 
Sacerdotessa BAUERMEISTER, Aida is for most of us a heavy 
Opera, relieved by a great duet, a trio, and the trumps played 
by those who held them in their hands on the stage. To-night 
the scene was enlivened by unrehearsed effect of sudden descent 
of curtain before it was expected to fall at the end of second 
scene ; but MAGGIE MAC remained “‘ mistress of herself though 
‘curtain’ falls,’’ and was vociferously acclaimed. Why does 
not Miss WALKER Italianise her name and be announced as 
Signora PEDESTRIANI? She is a delightful mezzo-soprano, 
sufficiently histrionie for Amneris. -This lady will of course 
appear in Die Walkyrie, or Wagner's Walkers. 

Thursday.—House filled to overflowing : full of ‘‘ great expec- 
tations,’’ which were thoroughiy fulfilled. CALVE magnificent: 
called and re-called. Calvé Salve! M. Cosstra, as Don José, 
Carmen's young man, especially good in last act. Moral, a 
good last act covers a multitude of sins. Toréador song, 


| night 


In spite of the ad- | 





relieved!’’ Within another five minutes, House on its legs cheer- 
ing! Royalties beaming! Then, without any talented profes- 
sional assistance from band, choir, or principals, the entire 
audience spontaneously sang, ‘‘ with one heart and voice,” 
God save the QUEEN! Best operatic chorus ever heard! 








ISLINGTON IN ARMS. 


ONCE again the Military are in possession of the Agricultural 
Hali. Nay, more, they are joined by ‘‘ the handy man,’’ who 
shows how ‘‘ JOE CHAMBERLAIN ”’ is a big gun in more senses 
than one. Fresh from Ladysmith, the cannon goes through the 
movement of opening fire, but stops at the point of powder and 
shell. Then there is every one’s old friend, Captain Dann, of 
the Royal Artillery, who acts as the most courteous Master of 
the Ceremonies, keeping all things going as merry as a marriage 
bell or merry Islington itself. The gallant Captain requires no 
support; but if he did, he would find it in the person of that 
heroic bugler, Master DUNN, of the Dublin Fusiliers, fresh from 
the presence of his Sovereign. The youngster is as modest as 
may be, and keeps the bugle given to him by Royalty at home. 
Then there is the customary pageant, this year confined to the 
Auxiliary Forces. We have yeomen ‘‘ who were ready to meet 
the foemen’’ in the days of BONAPARTE. Then the lads who 
kept the shop in the time of LEECH, and the early sixties are 
there with ‘‘ the absent-minded beggar’’ in khaki and grey. 
The motto of ‘‘ Defence not Defiance’’ is the explanation of the 
display now, as it was in 
the days of old. Musical 
rides, gymnastic displays, 
attacks, and excursions (any 
number from the country to 
the Agricultural Hall) come 
and go as morning follows 
and night morning. 

The contests, the ornaments, 
the bands, the company— 
the Royal Box, seldom un- 
oceupied—and the score of 
other features of the pro- 
gramme are all worthy of 
attention. All that Mr. 
Punch ean do is to point out 
that the show is cheap at 
the money charged for ad- 
mission. That money goes a 
long way — into the half 
empty coffers of the nation’s martial charities. So Mr. Punch 
begs to give the word of command—‘ open purses, produce 
half guineas, and at the word two or seven take up positions in 
the reserved seats,’’ and when you have carried out this simple, 
but very effective movement, why—‘‘dismiss!’’ On returning 
home, take out your cheque-books, and remembering the martial 


o1?? 
. 


charities and the ancient jeu de mots, ‘‘ present alms 








A LecaL REMEDY.—Mr. Justice BiGHAM, giving his decision 
in a money-lending case last Thursday, observed that, as one 
result of risk in giving credit, he himself ‘‘ had to pay for his 


l'elothes three times as much as he ought to have to pay.” 


Surely Mr. Justice has the remedy in his own hands, and when 
his tailor brings his new clothes home, cannot the Judge, after 
trying the suit, dismiss it with costs? So he can with his 
boots, and treat t’other ‘‘ sutor,’’ in the same way. 
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Birthday Present that can be 


Three Cheers for Her Most Gracious Majest 
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SUGGESTION GRATIS TO THE PRESIDENT AND COUNCIL. 








SINCERE FLATTERY. 
Not, Cewia, that I viler am, 
Or meaner than the rest; 
For I would change each hour, like them, 
If I were not so pressed. 


But I am tied to very thee 
By every debt I have; 

Thy gold I only care to see, 
Thy bank account I crave. 


What's most by creditors adored 
In thy dear self I find— 

The younger son can but afford 
The moneyed and the kind. 


Why, then, should I seek further store, 
And still make love anew ? 
When Coutts themselves could give no 
more, 
*Tis easy to be true. 








L. C. C. versus L. S. D.; 
Or, What it will shortly come to. 


THE poor householder trembled at the 
door of the L. C.C. He had beside him 
his pale-faced wife and hungry-looking 
children. But in spite of his appeals for 
mercy the members had passed him by 
and treated him with contempt. 

**We have to think of the working- 
man,’’ said one of the haughty occupiers of 
Spring Gardens. 

**But I am a working-man,’’ cried the 
poor householder. ‘‘I work from nine 
in the morning to nine at night. I’m a 
City clerk living in the suburbs. I——’”’ 

**We have no sympathy with City 
clerks living in the suburbs,’’ inter- 
rupted the member of the L. C. C., and 
passed in. 

The hours crept by and the melancholy 
group on the doorstep kept the same 
position. The C.ty clerk living in the 
suburbs waited, and waited, and waited. 

At length the meeting was over. The 
Chairman appeared. 





“How much have you left me, Sir?’’ 
asked the poor householder in a tone of 
piteous excitement. 

** We have treated you handsomely. We 
have borne in mind the requirements of 
this important Metropolis.’ 

** Yes, yes, but how much have you left 
me out of each of my few hard-earned 
sovereigns ?”’ 

‘“*We have taken 
necessity of housing the artisan. 
have——”’ 

‘*Yes, yes. I will take for granted parti- 
culars, but how much am I to have out of 
every sovereign ?”’ 

‘* We intend to retain nineteen shillings 
and sixpence, leaving to you the remaining 
half-shilling.’’ 

The poor householder heaved a heavy 
sigh of relief. 

** Allowed to retain. sixpence in every 
pound! It is better than I expected! ’’ 
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“HOW TO LIVE ON FIVE-AND-THREE 
A DAY.” 

My DEAR PuncH,—I have tried to do it, 
and am still making an effort in the same 
direction. It is, however, a little difficult. 
You see, we warriors are supposed to make 
good all deficiencies. If there’s not 
enough to pay for the mess necessaries 
supplied by the Government, the deficiency 
falls upon ‘‘the officers.’’ If the band 
wants an extra drum or an additional 
trombone, the cost falls upon ‘the 
officers.’’ If money is wanted for any- 
thing and everything, why, again, the 
expense falls upon ‘‘ the officers.’’ 

Of course all that is purely regimental. 
The cost is incurred for the honour of the 
battery, or the squadron, or the battalion. 

But as to personal expenses, that is 
another affair. With sixty-three pence 
daily, it is a little difficult to defray the 
cost of a mess that comes to a shilling or 
so more. Of course, one mustn’t take 


wine, and the health of Her Majesty must 
be drunk in water. This may please Sir 
WILFRID, M.P., but no one else. Then 
there are a number of other expenses to 
come out of—nothing! 

Really, the only way to live on five-and- 
three a day, is to get to the front and 
under the turf as quickly as possible. 

And that idea, I believe, has lent itself 
to the favourable consideration of the Irish 
regiments. Yours heartily, 

A SuB WHo CANn’T SUBSIST. 








THE LATEST VOLKSLEYD ; 
Or, The Dutchman's Leydle Dog-tor. 
[Dr. Leyps has not been heard of for some while. | 


Oom Paul sings :— 
Ou vhere, oh vhere ish mein leydle dog 
gone, 
Oh vhere, oh vhere can he be ? 
Mit his tale cut short, and his bow drawn 
long, 
Oh vhere, oh vhere is he ? 
I shticks to mein laager, now Boss ish near 
(In Pretoria soon he ’ll be!), 
And mein leydle dogtor I’d gommandeer 
To geep me gompanie ! 


Across de ocean in Germanie, 
Oh vhere and oh vhere can he be ? 

Has he gone to sleep, has he gone to sea, 
Has he bainted himself khaki ? 

His bark vas loud ven de fight begun, 
He vas free mit Transvaal gold, 

But now he has turned his tail and run, 
And he don’t know his name ven he’s told. 


Oh vhere ish mein leydle dog, vhere on 
earth, 
Vill any von pring him to me? 
I'll give him as much as my dog is vorth, 
How leedle zat sum may be! 
Vill any von make him rejoin to his Boers, 
Vhile de Land en Volk’s yet free! 
I'll feed him mit dog, and I’ll feed him 
mit horse, 
If he’ll only gom back to me! 
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MANNING THE ADMIRALTY. 


As I was strolling down Whitehall 
I noted at the gate 
The sentries, helmeted and tall, 
Who sat in equine state, 
All heedless of the wide-mouthed throng 
They sat in solemn pride, 
No cavaliers of fabled song, 
But ATKINS glorified ! 


Impressed as any nursery maid 
By those two warriors grand, 

I passed to where the palisade 
Divides the sea from land, 

To that grim dwelling where ‘‘ the Board’’ 
Controls the winds and waves, 

Where year to year the great First Lord 
Britannia makes his slave... 


Before this autocratic pile 
No sentinel is seen, 

No jacket blue displays his style, 
Nor red of brave marine. 

The Handy Man in either hue 
Would London like to see, 

And so, my Lords, we look to you 
To man the Admiraltee. 








A SUGGESTION FOR EARL’S COURT. 


(Excerpt from detailed and wholly unreliable 





** Guide to the Exhibition.’’) 


The Magazine Gallery.—This is one of 
the most interesting portions of the ex- | 
hibition, containing as it does a choice 
collection of marvellous mechanical figures. 
These figures represent well-known types 
familiar to all students of current maga- 
zine literature. 

No. I. represents a young gentleman in 
khaki just back from South Africa, and 
decorated with the Victoria Cross. A 
remarkable feature about this exhibit is 
the extreme unlikelihood (judging from 
his appearance) not merely that he should 
under any circumstances have won a V.C., 
but that he should have gone ‘‘to the 
front’’ at all. That he was clearly an 
exceptional personality may be gathered 
from the brilliant and invariably deadly 
marksmanship which he displayed, without 
(so far as one may gather) any previous 
experience as a shot. Possibly he pos- 
sessed some of the intuitional genius dis- 
played by that historical crack shot— 
Tracy Tupman. On a penny being placed 
ina hollow at the back of his head, he 
will sing a verse of the ‘‘ Absent-Minded 
Beggar.’’ The meaning of this phrase, 
we may observe, does not imply, as his 
enemies say, that his brain is missing. 

No. II. represents a saturnine looking 
aristocrat with a heavy moustache. He 
also has been to ‘‘ the front,’’ but owing 
to the presence of a guilty conscience he 
promptly fell a victimtoapious Boer. He 
has made a long dying confession (a copy 
of which may be seen in a glass case 





in the Chestnut Room of the Exhibition). 
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"ARRY AMONG THE ROOKS. 


‘Gor ‘Im First Snort!” 








This confession was made to the young 
man who won the V.C., under the shadow 
of a kopje. So peculiar was the effect of 
this confession, that hostilities between 
the contending forces seemed to have 
quite ceased, until it was over. It has 
been suggested by some that he might not 
have fallen had not his nerves been un- 
steadied by a succession of visits to music 
halls, previous to his departure, just before 
the patriotic turn came on. 

The insertion of a penny will induce 
him to give a sinister smile and to gnaw 
his moustache. 

No. Ill. A scientific professor with a 





vibrating voice and a metallic glitter in 
the eyes, which characteristics are pro- 
bably due to the fact that he inherits a 
lonely mazsion just over the Metropolitan 
Railway. He carries about with him a 
phial containing deadly tubercles—just as 
a schoolboy would carry peppermint. He 
is affable enough, but has a disagreeable 
trick of poisoning all his acquaintances. 
By the insertion of a penny the voice will 
vibrate and the eyes look duly metallic. 
Twopence will make them look even more 
metallic. ‘Visitors are requested not to 
touch the tubercles, which have come from 
the Novelist’s Pharmacopoeia, 
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PROVERBS (PICTORIALLY PUT). 


‘*Ir’s AN ILL WIND, 


ETC. 


PARTICULARLY WHEN IT BRINGS ABOUT A SERIOUS ENTANGLEMENT BETWEEN CHARLIE’S 


LINE AND Mavoptie's pretty Harr. 


[Charlie is very short-sighted, so he says. 








GIVING THEMSELVES AIRS. 
(‘The latest from Washington is a scheme for 

the diffusion of air of an arctic temperature in the 
streets.”"—Daily Paper.] 

WASHINGTON, a sultry spot, 

Heats the fervid patriot, 

Blest invention’s subtle craft 

Offers him a cooling draught. 


Let the Polar breezes blow 
Round the doctrine of MONROE, 
Till ’tis cold enough to freeze 
On to anything it sees. 


Should the Anglo-Saxon race 
Ever warm to an embrace, 
Douche it with a sudden chill, 
Spoil an Arbitration Bill. 


Foolish gratitude must n-t 
Pass from tepid into hot ; 





Private bothers being o’er, 
Patronise a brother’s Boer. 


So may kin be made to feel 
Blood, like water, can congeal, 
Frozen by a climate where 
Ice-olation ’s in the air. 








A MATTER OF INTEREST. 


{** The interest payable to Post Office Savings 
Bank Depositors, will be proportioned to the 
earnings of the capital invested.”—Odject of the 
P.O. 8. B. Bill.) 


ScENE—Chief Office of the Savings Bank 
Department of the G. P.O. Enter 
SMITH and BROWN. 

Smith. Well met, BRowN, and how goes 
the world with you ? 

Brown. Bravely. I suppose you have 
come on the same errand as myself? To 
discover the fate of my little nest-egg ? 


Smith. Just so. By the new regulation 
the management of our investments is left 
to the authorities. 

Brown. And it could not be in better 
hands. 

First Official (addressing BROWN). What 
can I do for you, Sir? 

Second Official (to SMITH). And I for 
you. 

[BROWN and SMITH give the necessary 
explanations. 

Brown. Let us wish ourselves good luck ! 

Smith (shaking his friend by the hand). 
l echo your words. Good luck to us both. 
| We have the same amount invested. Good 
luck to us both ! 

FirstO fficial(addressing BROWN). I regret 
to say, Sir, there’s nothing for you. 
| Second Official (giving SMITH a document). 
| And for you, Sir, a cheque for £500. 

Brown. Why have I nothing? 

First Official. Because the gentleman in 
charge of your money, Sir, staked and 
lost your balance on the Derby! 

Smith. And why am I so great a gainer? 

Second Official. Because the gentleman 
in charge of your assets, Sir, backed zero 
five times running successfully in your 
interest at Monte Carlo! 

Brown (in the worst of tempers). The 
new system is disgraceful ! 

Smith (in the best of humours). Nay, 
Brown, I think it admirable! 

Third Official (interposing). Moderate 
your views, gentlemen. The chief objec- 
tion I find in the system is, that sudden 
fluctuations in deposits cause complica- 
tion in the accounts. 

(Curtain.) 











AN APPEAL TO THE L.C.C. 


AH me, likewise alas and lack-a-day, 

This merry London, if the news be sooth, 

Eftsoons will be less merry, age and youth 

Both mourning penny steamboats, since, 
men say, 

Pier-dues they cannot pay. 

No more the hoary ‘* Fuchsia,’’ flower of 
craft, 

For us on Thames’ broad aged back shal] 
ride, 

No more the slow ‘‘ Lobelia,’’ fore and aft 

Full packed, shall vaunt the cornet’s 
brassy pride, 

And ply as she has plied. 

Yet from their ashes phcenix-like may 
spring 

A fleet more fair and fast—if that may be! 

But, since the Company has had its fling, 

The County Council now must do the thing. 

O, mighty L.C.C., 
We put our trust in thee, 

Make this the burden of our grateful song, 

‘*Sweet Thames! run softly—now we 
sha’n’t be long!’’ 





"EX UNO DISCE OMNES. — Collective appel- 
lation for the Boer Delegates in America:— 
‘** Wessels of wrath.”’ 
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THE BASHFUL LOVER. 
‘ Act the world would be mistaken, 
Infinite my pain’s degree, 
3hould you leave me here forsaken, 
Or decline to marry me.”’ 
3uch the words I ought to utter 
In the part I long to play, 
But I only stand and stutter 
In my foolish awkward way. 


“Better men might love you better, 
None could ever love you more, 
Let me be your grateful debtor, 
Give me of your golden store.’’ 
Some sach tender, vague expression 
Would to her my fond thoughts tell ! 
Bat—I fail in self-possession, 
And I shrink into my shell. 








MASTERPIECES MODERNISED. 
X.—THE EGOIST. 
(Revised by R-dy-rd K-pl-ng.) 
“Jamthe very pattern of a modern Major-General.”’ 
Old Bab-bish Room Ballad. 

‘‘T CHUCKED him out: such young cubs 
are insufferable.’* 

That is what VERNON WHITFORD said as 
he looked across at Sir WILLOUGHBY 
PATTERNE. 

““Who was it ?’’ asked WILLOUGHBY with 
a languid air. 

“CrossJAY: the silly young swine 
has taken to parodying us all lately: this 
infernal monkey trick of imitation is 
becoming too frequent among young 
fellows nowadays.”’ 

“Um,’’ said WILLOUGHBY, flicking the 
ash off his cigar. ‘‘ You take a horse- 
whip, my dear VERNON, to wreak vengeance 
onagnat. The ear of my soul is tickled 
pleasantly by the high-pitched drone of 
Imitation. Verbal missiles flung by 
intellectual imps scarce dimple the sur- 
face of the philosophic mind. You follow?’’ 

“ D—n it,’’ cried VERNON, *‘ you’ll drive 

me mad if you always talk like that. Man 
alive, can’t you use good, plain, full- 
blooded Saxon English, like most of us 
do? I’ve been in India lately among the 
hills. All of us like plain tales there— 
except good-looking grass widows. Your 
style of talk is going out of fashion. Folks 
won’t stand it nowadays. You can turn 
me out of the house if you like, but 
speak Imust. A word more. For weeks 
past you and CLARA MIDDLETON have been 
indulging in wordy gymnastics. She’s 
tired of you—you know that. Now, that 
sentimental girl with the lashes—LAETITIA 
THINGUMABOB—is dead nuts on you. Well 
marry her. Bring the story to an end. 
For Heaven’s sake be more definite and 
colloquial !’’ 
““Go on, my son,” exclaimed Colonel 
De CRAYE, sauntering up at this moment. 
The Colonel had Irish blood in his veins. 
“Kape it up,’’ he said, “‘I’m rale glad 
ye've dhrawn the par-ti-cu-lar attinshin 
av Sir——_” 
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Urchin. ‘* DON’T YER SEE! 


*E DON’T WANT TO GO TO DER FRONT, 80 THEY'VE 


GOT TEK CARRY HIM!” 








Sir WILLOUGHBY got up. ‘‘ Abuse I am 
inured to,’’ he said, ‘‘also swearing, 
which is a mental alternative for spitting 
- - . but brogue. . .’’ He shuddered and 
withdrew. 

* a * * + 

Sir WILLOUGHBY married LAETITIA. His 
nerves had been upset, and by mistake 
he acted promptly. 

Which seems rough on LAETITIA. 

A. R. 








Loch JAW.—Six thousand Loch Leven 
trout, so the Times informs us, have been 
purchased by Mr. T. GoMM (by Gomm!), 
a well-known Thames angler, and placed 
in the river at Penton Hook. This process 
is evidently ‘‘ Levening ’’ the Thames. 





A ROUNDEL OF HUMBLE ADMIRATION. 


You were so high, I, least of men, 
To view you dared not raise my eye ; 
1 loved, I worshipped you, but then 
You were so high. 


I muse on days long since gone by, 
Of that fair garden by the fen, 
Of how we watched the swallows fly. 


And, moping in my dismal den, 
I laugh to find myself so shy, 
Who was already grown up, when 
You were so high. 








VERY POPULAR CROWNED HEADS.— 


| Asparagus. 
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Fair Widow. “ Yes, I’VE MADE UP MY MIND THAT WHEN I pre I sHALL BE CREMATED, AS MY HUSBAND WAS.” 


Gallant Captain. ‘‘ Dear LaDy, PLEASE DON’T TALK ABOUT SUCH DREADFUL THINGS. 


BE, IN YOUR CASE, TO—ER—CROSS OUT THE 


or” 





CONSIDER HOW MUCH BETTER IT WOULD 








DEVIL’S ADVOCATES. 


Being an extract from a farce of this name 
recently performed in the House of 
Commons, Actor-manager, Mr. Samuel 
Smith. 

T. P. O'C-NN-R. 

THE teeming brain of Mr. SMitH 

Is positively full of pith ; 

And yet his speech was more absurd 

Tnan anything I ever heard. 


What sort of right has he to be 

A judge of Immorality ? 

Let him go back and learn—for shame !— 
How to pronounce PINERO’S name ! 


Please to conceive a play-house guide 
Who never yet was seen inside ! 

No floor of any acting-hell 

Was ever trod by SAMUEL! 


Did all the solemn things he said 
Come from his own unaided head ? 
Or did he get his leading cues 





From posters and the cleric news ? 


And how does ignorance prdpose 

To rectify these ribald shows ? 

My view (and SHAKSPEARE’s) is that Art 
Should reproduce the human heart! 


What does he want? An Irish wit? 

A villain ending in the Pit? 

A hero faithful to his wife, 

And such-like travesties of life ? 
T-MMY B-WL-S. 

Our SAMUEL’S qualms about the Quex 

Bespeak a specialist in sex ; 

His homily on Zaza, too, 

Tends to confirm this point of view. 


The honoured Member’s scheme of vice 
Appears peculiarly concise ; 

Must we conclude he means to wink 

At lying, bridge, the turf, and drink? 


Yet, though we grant that from the stage 
Lucifer draws his largest wage, 

Tis not the fear of moral taint 

That makes the soul of THOMAS faint. 


The ‘‘ semi-nude ’’ I might endure, 
Since to the pure all things are pure; 





That risk I would consent to take, 
If only I could keep awake ! 


And wherefore buy a sleeping-stall 
With drama, gratis, here at call ; 
Where every evening down the wings 
[ watch the Comedy of Things ? 


What actor, pray, can press his suit 
Like Captain JOSEPH Absolute ? 

The Rivals, here superbly done, 

Have had a most amazing run ! 

Why occupy a costly pew 

Where HAWTREY knocks the Avenue, 
When ASHMEAD, all ablaze with stars, 
Brings me A Message straight from Mars? 


Young for my years, I still can play 

A Man of Forty any day ; 

And still repeat the litiie pranks 

I learned from Hansury In the Ranks! 


A-G-ST-NE B-RR-LL. 
If Mr. SmirH should ever meet 
With common persons in the street, 
He’ ll find they have a meagre sense 
Of Parliament's intelligence. 
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THE IMPERIAL DISPENSARY. 


Tae Kancaroo. “I’VE GOT A SORT OF—ER—FEELING OF OPPRESSION. MY DOCTOR AT HOME GAVE ME 
THAT PRESCRIPTION ! ” 

MR. CH-MB-RL-N (Colonial Chemist and Druggist according to the British Pharmacopeia). ‘‘* ABOLITION OF APPEAL 
TO PRIVY COUNCIL’—OF COURSE, I COULD MAKE IT UP FOR YOU, BUT I THINK I CAN GIVE YOU SOME- 
THING THAT WILL EXACTLY SUIT YOUR CONSTITUTION!” 
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They view with noses upward curled 
Our childlike knowledge of the world ; 
Yet treat us, from their higher plane, 
Rather with pity than disdain. 


Let us confine our reason’s flow 

To themes, if any, which we know; 
And such, I confidently say, 

Do not include the low-class play. 


And if our hearts are frankly hot 
To work reform, no matter what, 
This very House is vile'within ; 


Here, then, let Piety begin ! O. S. 








ESSENCE OF PARLIAMENT. 
ExTRACTED FROM THE Drary oF Topsy, M.P. 


House of Commons, Monday, May 14.— 
“Advance Australia,’’ the motto of the 
day. Injunction observed. Delegates 
and Agents-General, swarming staircase of 
Diplomatic Gallery, flooded its benches. 
Curious to observe how natural instincts 
and early habits asserted themselves. As 
in succession Australians burst in upon the 
new territory, every man proceeded to peg 
out a claim. Soon not a yard of ground 
unoccupied. Almost expected to see a 
Church built, a bar opened, and a mayor 
elected. 

Don Jost, presently rising to move first | 
reading of Australian Commonwealth Bill, 
faced a crowded House. The apathy that: 
has of late possessed Commons, making it 
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almost impossible to fill the benches, 
temporarily overcome. 
on floor occupied, a thin black line ran | 
along the gallery facing the Treasury 
Bench. Don Jost observed the ordinary 
form and fashion of addressing the House 
ofCommons. But he was plainly conscious 
of the fact that, listening at the door, was 
Australia in the prime of womanhood, 
jealous, strong, warm-hearted, quick to 
take offence. 

His task one of great difficulty. The 
bill he. fathered was not made in the 
Imperial Cabinet. It came from Australia, | 
stamped with the mark of popular approval | 
given at the poll. Put briefly, Don Jost 
had to assure the Colonies that not for 
another empire would the mother country , 
flout the desire of her dearest daughter. 
Anything she demanded should be forth- 
coming, only—not this. Yea, even this (and 


Whilst every seat , 





here was the masterly turn of the speech) 
if Australia were absolutely united. | 
But was that the case? Don Jost drew| 
up his reserve of proof of conflicting 
opinion in the Colony. Queensland, 
Western Australia, and New South Wales 
see nothing to hurt in the proposed amend- 
ment of Clause 74. The Press is almost 
unanimous on the same side; seven chief 
justices, representative of every Colony in 
Australia, are in favour of maintenance of 
tight of Appeal. In these circumstances, 
Imperial interests might be permitted to 


| existence, 





take a look in. So the Clause is te be 





“THE BELLE OF NEW YORK”—AS AMENDED IN COMMITTEE. 
(Performed by the *‘ S-m Sm-th Opera Company.”) 


‘*WE’RE THE OR-NA-MENT-AL Pu-RI-TY BRI-GADE, 
WE'LL A-MUSE YOU IN A MEL-AN-CHO-LY FA-SHION |” 








amended. Don José could almost have 
wept over the spectacle of dissentient 
opinion in Australia. Recognising its 
what else could Imperial 
Government do but step in and decide ? 
The delegates in the Diplomatic Gallery 
shuffled their feet and showed dangerous 
tendency of rising to explain. Peep- 
ing over rail of gallery they saw on guard 
the stalwart figure of the Sergeant-at- 
Arms, begirt with sword, at his call the 
veterans who, twenty years ago, were 
brought to the perfection of training by 
daily attendance on Mr. BRADLAUGH in his 
gyratiens to and from the Table. Re- 
lapsed inte grim silence. Presently they 
beheld Don Jos#, with light step, march 





up from the bar bringing in a Bill, ‘‘ than 
which no more important measure of 
legislation has ever been presented to 
Parliament, and nothing throughout the 
whole course of the QUEEN’S reign will 
be a more beneficent feature in that long 
and glorious history.”’ 

Business done. — Australian Common- 
wealth Bill read a first time. 

Tuesday.—At best of times SAM SMITH 
is not what is called lively com- 
pany. He looks forth upon the world 
and, even in this bright Spring time, he 
finds that behold! it is very bad. Rising 
just now to move resolution denouncing 
‘*the growing tendency to put upon the 
stage plays of demoralising character,” 
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Policeman (examining broken window). ‘‘ BEGORRA, BUT IT’S MORE SARIOUS THIN OI 


? 


THOUGHT IT WAS. IT’s 


BROKE ON BOTH SIDES!” 








JEREMIAH was, compared with him, a 
boisterous party. His folded hands 
wrestled with each other in new depths 
of funereal woe. His voice piped in 
shriller tone of melancholy. His very 
whiskers looked limper than ever in con- 
templation of man’s iniquity. Only a 
dominant sense of public duty could make 
him sacrifice his shillings, and his habit 
of going early to bed, in order to wander 
about from theatre gallery to theatre 
gallery in search of something nasty. To 
the pure all things are pure. SAM SMITH, 
peering about with his umbrella and his 
opera-glass, found that ‘‘of many plays 
now presented to the London stage some 
are disgusting pictures of licentious- 
ness.”’ 

A serious charge this to bring against 
an honourable profession from the privi- 
leged platform of the most publie place 
in the world. Few men would like to do 
it. Fewer still would be permitted. But 
there is something irresistibly child-like 
about SAMUEL. If not very wise, he is 
really so well meaning no one can find it 
in his heart to be angry with him. 

** could fancy him on the stage himself,’’ 





said SARK. ‘‘There is a part that would 
suit him down to the ground. It is found 
in the Tragedy of Cambyses; not much 
read in these days, but familiar to SHAK- 
SPEARE. You remember how Falstaff calls 
for a cup of sack, that he may weep in 
King Cambyses’ vein? In one of the 
scenes an elderly gentleman is flayed 
alive in presence of his son. The latter 
looking on at the performance mildly 
remarks : 
What child is he of nature’s mould 
Could bide the same to see ; 
His father fleaéd in this wise, 
O, how it grieveth me! 

In my mind’s eye, Tobias, I can see SAM 
Smit feebly rubbing his hands and de- 
claiming this verse in his tremulous voice. 
He is a great loss to the stage. Quite 
possible his peregrinations may lead him 
to adopt it.’’ 

Nothing came of resolution, although 
it had support of Mr. GEDGE and Mr. 
CHANNING. That gay young spark, HuGH 
CECcIL, talked it out. 

One of prettiest incidents of evening 
was interposition of LECKY. SAMUEL in 
support of his argument made several 


lugubrious references to the author of 
The Map of Life. LECKY listened with 
growing irritation. At length, on thirg 
repetition, he rose, and in piteously painea 
voice said, ‘‘I wish the hon. member 
wouldn’t quote me as an authority on the 
demi-monde.”’ 

Business done.—JEREMIAH SAMUEL Suita 
utters his Lamentations over the stage. 

Friday.—Prodigal Son comes back to- 
night in person of EDWARD CARSON. Has 
left the husks of his daily fare, his rude 
companions below the gangway. Appears 
on level of rank with BASHMEAD-ARTLETT, 
being a knight; beyond him, being Soli- 
citor-General. PRINCE ARTHUR, care 
fully turning up his shirt cuffs, kills the 
fatted calf. HARRY CHAPLIN looks on, 
wondering wistfully if there won’t be 
enough for two. CRIPPS gloomily con- 
templates the scene from the seat of the 
faithful ; moodily meditates on man’s 
ingratitude to man. CHRISTOPHER TROUT 
BARTLEY also has his memories, his dead 
and dried hopes, though, for obvious 
reason, they never clustered round the 
Solicitor-Generalship. 

As for CARSON, he, with finely confused 
metaphor, would let you know, that though 
he does not spurn the fatted calf, he is 
not to be muzzled. It is a new kind of 
situation—a Solicitor-General retaining 
the privilege of criticising Ministerial 
action from the Treasury Bench. But, as 
he proudly says, he is an _ Irishman, 
descendant in straight line from O’CarRson, 
King of Kerry, whose pale face, staring 
straight up, looking for dawn, the boat- 
men will show you on moonlight nights 
gleaming in uttermost depths of Killar 
ney’s Lake. 

What was that Bill the present Attorney- 
General brought in last year and CARSON 
opposed ? Is it believed that a paltry 
promotion, a salary ludicrously small 
compared with the Attorney -General's, 
will make an Irishman false to his con- 
victions? Let Finuay try. The day the 
Attorney-General puts down that Bill for 
second reading the Solicitor-General will 
give notice of motion for its rejection. 

Business done.—Long waited for news 
of relief of Mafeking flashes in on Con- 
mittee on Scotch Votes. Makes proceed- 
ings preternaturally lively. 





LAST SATURDAY. 

May 19.—Flags everywhere! If Boers 
are only imitating our flags, and every- 
where flying, the war will speedily end. 
To-day, the two distinguished officers 0i 
whom we hear much in connection with 
the ‘‘Good News from Mafeking,” are 
Colonel BADEN-POWELL and General Re 
joicing ! 








ScENE—On the Quay. Ocean liner’s syren 
fog-horn emitting short, sharp grunts. 
Little Girl. Oh, Mamma, that poor ship 





must have a drefful pain in its Cabin! 
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RACTICE for 
the great 
regatta was 
now in full 
swing, and 
everything 
seemed to promise well 
for a full programme and 
trilliant racing. For the Grand Challenge Cup, with which 
in this story we are more particularly concerned, there were 
vyen entries. France, full of ardour for the Sports Athlétiques, 
inwhich her sons had been for some years engaging, had sent 
ierack crew of men whose stalwart bodies and healthy faces 
gavearude shock to Britons, who had based their notions of 
french physique on traditions associated with a regimen of 
idsinthe and frogs. From Canada had come the famous 
Tonto Argonauts, tough men who made up in solidity of 
wisele what they lacked in youthfulness. The style of these 
wo crews, however, effective as it might be for half a mile, 
wemed hardly fitted to carry them successfully over the 
tying mile and five hundred and fifty yards of the Henley 
couse. Their short swing and their scrappy, unrhythmical 
«tion contrasted but ill in the eyes of good judges with the 
lug reach, the steady balance and the firm unwavering stroke 
ithe best English crews opposed to them. But then, as NuTTy 
Wusox, the No. 3 of the Leander crew, wisely remarked, you 
ver knew. These foreign beggars (oblivious of Empire, he 
lmped the Canadians with the French) managed to get along 
smehow in spite of their rotten style, and it wouldn’t do to 
think they were going to be beaten easily. 

Against these two crews were ranged the best that England 
‘ld produce. The London and the Thames Rowing Clubs, 
wanted by their failures during the past few years, had 
‘ain come gallantly to the scratch, and both were de- 
“iared by their adherents to be dangerous. The Kingston 
towing Club had sent its scarlet-coated representatives ; the 
Balliol College crew, which, though it was not head of the 
"et, had failed only by inches in two successive races to 
‘etre that position, had come from Oxford ; and, last, but by 
" means least, either in their own estimation or in that of 
their innumerable supporters, the Leander crew were there, 
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(Continued from p. 360.) 


a mixed combination of Oxford, Cambridge and Eton, prepared 
to defend the trophy which they had won last year against all 
comers. 

The usual difficulties had attended the formation of the 
Leander crew, BRAITHWAITE and CARTER had turned up at Oxford 
on the appointed day for the customary week’s practice on the 
Isis to find only three others ready to row. HARKNESS, of 
Brasenose, the great Oxford stroke, and BURNSIDE and COATES, 
of Magdalen, the last being the Captain of the Club, were the 
faithful trio. Two Balliol men, who were to have rowed, were 
required by their College crew, and HARDY, of New College, 
who was to have rowed No. 5, had broken his wrist in the 
‘* rag’ that had followed a bump-supper. By dint of ceaseless 
activity, however, and a lavish expenditure of telegrams, two 
more Cambridge men had been dragged from City offices and 
persuaded to row. They had not rowed for a year, but their 
record was good, their strength undoubted, and their condi- 
tion much better than might have been expected. One place 
only, No. 3, remained vacant, and for this CoaTEs had at last, 
in desperation, secured Nutty WILSON, who had rowed in the 
Eton crew two years ago, and had been spending the interval 
in plucky but fruitless efforts to obtain a commission in the 
army. Thus, with the important addition of ToMMyY GIBSON, 
familiarly known as the Mouse, the well-known Oxford cox- 
swain, the Leander crew became complete, and a few days: of 
steady practice convinced their veteran coach that in spite , 
of their preliminary disadvantages they had every prospect of 
turning into a fast and formidable eight. But much had to be | 
suffered and many disappointments had to be endured before 
this result could be achieved. Indeed, when they first arrived 
at Henley, barely a fortnight before the Regatta, the general 
opinion of the towpath critics pronounced them to be “‘not a 
patch on last year’s winning crew.’’ However, like all Leander 
crews, they soon began to shake” together by the aid of 
general keenness and good watermanship, they trained well 
after the easy fashion of Leander, and a week before the 
Regatta they managed to row over the course a second or two 
faster than any other crew. This, as Nutty said, put their 
tails up, and from that day their improvement was rapid. 

The choice of Nutry—how he acquired the name no man 
knew, for he had been christened JoHN EpwARD—was in every 
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respect, last resource though it had been, a fortunate one, 
for apart altogether from his merits as an oar—and they were 
by no means small—NuTTy had certain qualities which recom- 
mended him pre-eminently. No well-organised crew can do 
without its butt, and Nutty was, perhaps, the most brilliant 
and successful butt ever known. From his shock of stubborn 
sandy hair down to his big feet, butt was stamped all over him. 
A, snub-nose, a projecting jaw, and a double row of gleaming 
teeth gave him the appearance of a highly-amiable bulldog. 
His smile was as good as a dozen letters of introduction; his 
good humour, even under the most violent acts of assault and 
battery, was imperturbable ; and his conversation was full of 
the quaintest irrelevancies and solecisms. Anybody who cared 
to make the effort could deceive him; there was no story, 
however full of absurd impossibilities it might be, that NuTTY 
failed to swallow, and no amount of revelations ever shook his 
simple faith in human nature in general and the veracity of 
his friends in particular. Eton had scrubbed and polished 
him for six years; she had made him into a fine oarsman and 
a well-behaved gentleman, but for the rest her influence had 
left few traces, and no man ever confronted the Civil Service 
Commissioners who examined him with a more primitive literary 
style and a more complete ignorance outside the narrow circle 
of his cram than did Nectry. 


CHAPTER II. 


It was the day before the Regatta, a cloudless day of grilling 
sunshine early in July. The house-boats were in their places, 
a terrace of brilliant flowers and gaudy bunting, the booms 
were fixed, and the hard work of the practice was over for the 
crews. A general atmosphere of hushed anticipation and 
excitement held the river, for to-morrow’s preliminary heats 
would settle many questions that had been feverishly debated 
for weeks past. Thames and London were drawn together in 
the first heat. Leander were to meet the Frenchmen ; Kingston 
and the Argonauts were in the third, and Balliol, favoured by 
luck, escaped without a race on the first day, and had to meet 
either Leander or the French on the second. 

The afternoon was yet young, and in the sunshine the heat 
was intense. The members of the Leander crew, conscious of 
work well done in the morning and of a training lunch thoroughly 
enjoyed, were scattered about the shady places under the Bucks 
bank in various vessels better adapted than a racing ship for 
repose and contemplation. Dick CARTER and Nutty had 
moored a well-cushioned punt in the cool shadow of the Phyllis 
Court river wall, and BRAITHWAITE, comfortably extended in his 
Canadian canoe, was lying alongside. All three had brought 
books, but only Nutty, who was deep in Quo Vadis, was reading. 
Nutty, it should be stated, was a devourer of novels of an 
exciting order, and to his simple nature the events he read of 
were so interesting that for the time they became almosta part 
of his experience, and were retailed in Nutry’s own style to 
any friend who might care to listen to him. 

**A penny for your thoughts, BAx,’’ said Carter, “I never 
knew you so silent.”’ 

** Dick, I’m thinking that on Friday next I shall have a buck 
lunch with lobster salad and plenty of cake and claret cup, and 
that, after lunch, I shall smoke one or two cigarettes. Lord! 
how I hate training.’’ 

“*Oh, you’re going to keep all that for Friday, are you? So 
you’ve quite made up your mind we're going to beat the 
froggies to-morrow, and that Balliol won’t be in the hunt with 
us on Thursday. Don’t you make too sure of getting into the 
final. I saw the froggies going like smoke this morning.’’ 

‘Rubbish, Dick, we can’t help beatingthem. Balliolare better, 
of course, but I fancy we shall best them from the White House to 
the finish if old HaRKs only rattles us along at 42 as he did this 
morning. Now, you don’t deny we did a fizzing good piece of 
rowing. We were clearing yards and yards every stroke.”’ 
**Yes,’’ admitted Dick, “it was a good piece—quite the 


best we’ve done. But I don’t like to be too confident, espe. 
cially as we’ve got the bad station in every heat, and if we 
get a gale of wind where shall we be? Eh, Nvtry, my pale 
student? Let's hear what you ’ve got to say about it.”’ 

Nutty waved the invitation aside and remained glued to hig 
novel. 

‘** There, BAx,’’ continued Dick, ‘‘ look at our beautiful Nury 
and take example by him. Younever look at a book, but Nuny 
keeps picking up knowledge all day long. I know how he’ 
end : he ’ll be a librarian.”’ “ 

Obscure as the meaning of this word might be, Nutty felt 
that it implied an insult. 

‘* Librarian be blowed,'’ he remarked hotly. ‘ You've no 
right to say that, Dick. I never go on the bust, and you know 
well enough I’m not likely to play the man about town or any 
of those games.”’ 

** My beloved Nutry, who said you were ?’’ 

‘* Well, you said I was going to be a librarian."’ 

‘* Understand, oh intellectual one, that there is a difference 
between librarian and libertine. A librarian is one who—” 

‘*Oh, shut up, Dick; don’t be so funny. Let me go m 
reading.”’ 

Dick turned to BRAITHWAITE again. 

‘*Now, Bax, don’t you forget you’ve promised to help me 
with the HADDENS.”’ 

‘** Of course I will, Dick. I’m counting on it.’’ 

‘*They ll be down in time to see us row in the final, if we 
ever get so far. I’ve got tickets for the Leander enclosure, 
and when the race is over we'll all lunch there together. 
Nutry shall come too, if he’s a good boy.”’ 

Nutty looked up with a gratified smile. ‘‘I’ll be there, 
Dick; but remember I’m not much good at ladies’ society. 
They frighten me a bit, you know.”’ 

‘* Nonsense, Nutty; there never was a better specimen of 
the preux chevalier than you.”’ 

‘* What ’s that ?’’ asked NuTry. 

‘*Tt's a large animal, mostly tan-coloured, with enormous 
hoofs, and the longest tusks you ever saw.”’ 

**Can you shoot ’em?”’ 

‘*Certainly you can, if you care to go to Thibet. That's 
where they grow.”’ 

‘* Talking of animals,’’ 
an orrosh is?’’ 

‘* A what ?’’ 

‘‘An orrosh. It’s in this book here. It says,’’ continued 
Nutty, referring to the place and reading aloud, ‘that ‘a 
enormous German orrosh’ rushed into the arena.”’ 

“Try Aurochs, NuTTY,’’ suggested BRaITHWAITE. “It’s 
sort of buffalo. But I wish you'd tell us what’s been happen 
ing in Quo Vadis lately.’’ 

NuTTyY required no second invitation. ‘‘ My eye,’’ he began, 
‘‘ they have been going it and no mistake. They nabbed poor 
old Ursus—he’s a Christian, you know, and the strongest mal 
you ever saw—and they’ve got him into the arena. Well, 38 
soon as Ursus got there he went down on his knees and started 
praying. But those filthy Romans wouldn’t have it, and they 
hooted him, d—n them. By Jove, I should like to wring all 
their beastly necks for them.. Ursus couldn’t make it out, 
but he went on with his prayers till ‘suddenly this old orrosh 
came dashing in with Lygia bound on to his head. 
Ursus saw his queen come in like that on the top of the orrosh 
he jolly soon chucked praying, I can tell you, and he scooted 
up like lightning and got hold of the brute by the horns, and 
serewed its bally head round till he broke its neck. By g@ 
it was a proper tussle, but the old chap did it, and, of course, 
Nero had to spare his life. Oh my, I simply loathe Nero. I 
should like to have a go at him with bare knuckles every day 
for a fortnight. I never met such a brute in my life.” , 

‘*Bravo, Nutty,’’ applauded Dick, ‘‘you’re a champion at 


said Nutty, ‘‘can you tell me what 








telling stories. Who wrote the book ?’’ 
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“of course I do. 
other names. 


” 


say, 
he darting off like that for? 


out of the sun.”’ 





|obyious only to himself. 


“Qh, a chap called HENRYK SIENKIEWIOzZ,”’ said. Nurry, 
referring to the title-page. ** Do you know who he is?”’ 
It’s only one of RUDYARD KIPLING’s 
All these writing chaps have about a dozen 


“Well, all I can say is,’’ observed Nutty, with emphasis, 
“that it’s about the best book RUDYARD KIPLING’sS ever 
written, and you may tell him I said so. But, look here, I 
he exclaimed excitedly, ‘‘ what’s upSwith Bax? What’s 


Come back, you old fool,’’ he 


shouted, ‘‘ come back ! You know we ’ve been ordered to keep 


But BRAITHWAITE was already nearly a hundred yards away, 
and was paddling his canoe furiously down stream without 
paying the least attention to NuTTy’s shouts. 

He had a reason for his strange proceeding, but it was 
As Nutty: began his story of Ursus 


‘and the Awrochs, BRAITHWAITE happening to take a glance up 
| stream saw a sight that froze his blood. About fifty yards 
‘away, and gliding swiftly down stream in his direction was a 
“huge mis-shapen punt in which reclined three old ladies. He 
| did not need a second look to recognise them: they were the 
| identical three who had visited him in his rooms, at Cambridge, 
\on the night of the Trinity ball. What could they be doing at 


Henley ? 


Heavens! they were coming for him; they were 


bowing and nodding and smiling to him! How on earth should 
he explain them to Dick and Nutty? Nutty had never heard 
lof the Fates and would be sure to put his foot in it. There 
‘was only one thing to do, and that was to fly. So he quietly 
| cast loose from the punt and paddied away at top speed. After 
afew strokes he turned round. The old ladies were gaining on 
|him, though they had no visible means of propulsion. Another 
| stroke and they were level with him. He felt the game was up 


| and stopped paddling. 


| Then CLOoTHO addressed him, emphasizing her points with 


her knitting needle. 


“Youth of the goodly countenance,’’ she said solemnly, 
|“learn that it boots not to fly from the Fates. But be of 
| snadjaggle we are unseen by any eyes but yours, and, more- 


over, we wish you well. 


I am, as you remember, CLOTHO; 


| these are my sisters, ATROPOS and LACHESIS.”’ 
| “Delighted, 1’m sure,’’ said BRAITHWAITE. ‘‘ I’ve read about 
| you, of course, in the Classical Dictionary, but. upon my word 


|Inever imagined I should see you twice over. 


| dous honour, you know.’’ 


It’s a tremen- 


“We are permitted’’—it was ATROPOS who took up the 
| Conversation—‘‘ to exercise our natural benevolence. 


Once in 


| athousand years it is granted to us to single out a mortal for 
| Special favour and to grant him his heart’s desire. The years 


| and we all took a fancy to you.”’ 


| have come full circle, and the long and the short of it is,’’ she 
} went on more familiarly, ‘‘ that we saw you rowing at Putney, 


“Aye,” said Lacuesis, ‘‘your little gauzy shirt becomes 


you well.’’ 


may not tarry longer.”’ 


his weird companions. 
Choose !"’ said the three. 

















es 


“Do you mean my zephyr?” suggested Bax. 

“Your zephyr, if you like to call it so. And light blue 
Was always a favourite colour with us. 
TRorry,” she continued, addressing ATROPOS, ‘‘ the shepherd 
PaRIS wore light blue that morning, and ADONIS, beloved of 
Venus, had a shirt of that colour? ”’ 

“Yes,” said ATRopos, sighing deeply, ‘‘I remember; but, 
poor things, it didn’t do them much good. Now, young man, 
you must make your choice; say what your wish is, for we 


Do you. remember, 


, By this time they had drifted as far as the Fawley Court 
perstonen, but although BRAITHWAITE had passed innumerable 
tends, none of them, much to his relief, had appeared to notice 


BRAITHWAITE didn't hesitate a moment. ‘Upon my word, 





you know, it’s most awfully kind of you. I don’t know wha‘ 
I’ve done to deserve this. The thing I want above all others 
is to win the Grand at this Regatta!”’ 

As he said this the recollection of Miss HADDEN came sud- | 
denly into his mind. He would have given a fortune to recall 
his words and to substitute ‘‘ MILLIE HADDEN”’ for “the 
Grand.’ But it was too late, for the sisters had vanished, and 
he was alone. . H 

**Never mind,’’ he thought to himself, as he paddled back, | 
“‘I may meet the old parties again, and then, by Jove, I won’t |) 
forget MILLIE.”’ 

CHAPTER III. 

ON the morning of the final day of the Regatta there was | 
no break in the glorious weather. Not a cloud flecked the | 
sky, the flags on the boat-houses and the house-boats hung | 
listlessly down their posts, and the Leander men, anxiously 
scanning the heavens, relieved one another by the repeated 
assurance that there wasn’t a breath of air, and that the 
Berks station was just as good as the other. They had come 
well through the racing of the first two days, polishing off the 
Frenchmen in easy style on the Wednesday, and defeating 
Balliol after a tough struggle over two-thirds of the course 
on the following day. The first day, too, had seen the down- 
fall of Kingston and the Thames Rowing Club. Yesterday the 
Argonauts, game to the end, had been beaten by the London 
Rowing Club by four feet, and to-day, therefore, the Londoners 
and Leander, those ancient rivals, were to fight out the final. 
Opinions were keenly divided as to the result. On the one 
hand London were hopeful, for their time in yesterday’s race 
was two seconds faster than that of Leander; on the other 
hand Leander were confident, seeing that London had been 
pressed by the Argonauts right home to the winning post, and 
had to row their hardest the whole way; whereas Leander, 
after shaking off the men of Balliol had taken matters easily, 
like the old soldiers they were, and felt that their time in 
that race by no means represented the best they could do. 
A Leander crew, moreover—and the present crew was a typical 
one—has the traditional peculiarity of improving with every 
day of racing, so that it comes to the post on the last day at 
its very highest point of brilliant excellence. 

Mr. HADDEN, with Aunt CONSTANTIA and MILLIE, had arrived 
in Henley some time before the racing began, and they had 
found their way to the Leander Club enclosure, whither 
Dick and BRAITHWAITE had accompanied them. All three 
were full of enthusiasm. The Vicar was himself an old 
Leander oar, and a winner of the Grand, and he felt no 
doubt whatever that Leander ought to win, and to vindicate 
the superiority of University oarsmanship against the Metro- 
politans. Aunt CONSTANTIA’S enthusiasm, though keen, was 
less definite. She would have liked both crews to win, for 
her good nature shrank from contemplating the disappoint- 
ment of the vanquished, but seeing that was impossible she 
felt comfortably assured that her favourite nephew would win, 
as he, of course, deserved to do. MILLIE had no doubts what- 
ever. Her pretty straw hat was bright with the Leander 
ribbon, she wore a Leander tie, and her cheeks glowed with a 
soft and delicate shade of the same becoming colour. She was 
Leander to the core, and when she told Dick and BRAITHWAITE 
that’ they must win, that they were never to speak to her 
again if they, were beaten, and that if she screamed as the 
race passed her they mustn’t mind, but only row the harder, 
she gave new courage to these young men who, truth +o tell, 
were beginning to suffer acute pangs of nervousness, or, as 
they themselves phrased it, were having a pretty bad touch 
of the.‘ needle.”’ 

And now the :bells were ringing to clear the course; the 
watchful Conservancy boats were warning back the pleasure- 
oarsmen, ahd gradually the gleaming streak of the racing river 
defined itself more and more. between the two rows of piles 
behind which the mass of boats, punts and canoes had taken 
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refuge. Finally, the last stray intruder had slipped away, and | 


everything was ready for the final heat of the Grand. Another 
minute passed, the slowest minute MILLIE could remember, 
and suddenly the Vicar, who was gazing through his field- 
glasses, declared that they were off. The bang of the ever 
tardy gun followed. and MiLtie’s heart leapt into her 
mouth. 

Ye Naiads, daughters of the hoary Thames, gentle guardians 
of his golden-hearted water-lilies, sportive playmates of his 
snowy brood of swans, inspire me while I recount the glories 
of this matchless race. Many a struggle and much desperate 
valour of heroic oarsmen have ye witnessed, but never a race 
more worthy of praise and song than this in which the youths 
who owe allegiance and sacrificial rites to Leander, father of 
watermen, met in warfare of flashing oarblades the men from 
the great City beloved by your Father. And to each of the 
victors it shall be said on your behalf :— 


Huc ades, 6 formose puer. Tibi lilia plenis 
Ecce ferunt Nymphe calathis : tibi candida Nais 
Pallentes violas et summa papavera carpens, 
Narcissum et florem jungit bene olentis anethi. 


Leander were quickest away; there was no doubt of that. 
Not for nothing had their coach drilled them time and again 
in the true method of starting—the instantaneous grip with 
deep-covered blades, the crashing drive, the lightning re- 
covery, and then, with the third stroke, the lengthened, 
balanced swing, and the spring of eight lusty bodies in unison 
from the stretcher. They shot from the starting punt like a 
huge greyhound loosed from the leash. Yet London, un- 
daunted, came Jevel with them before the Island was passed, 
and soon after, rowing like demons, began slowly but surely 
to forge ahead. First a foot of the bows projected itself 
beyond the Leander ship, then a yard, until at Remenham Dick, 
the Leander bowman, was level with No. 3 of the Londoners, 
and was still receding. 

Bright rosy hopes began to float before the Londoners. 
They were still strong; their wind was good. Surely, 
they thought, we can hold our advantage, aye, and increase 
it. But Leander were undismayed; no vision of the black 
skirts of defeat disturbed their confidence, and the Mouse's 
shrill voice rising high above the turbulence called on 
them for ten hard strokes. Right well were they given. 
HARKNESS’S lithe back seemed to lengthen out by a yard. 
His hands shot swifter and swifter from his chest; his teeth 
were set, and his whole body hurled itself solidly on to 
the unwavering stroke. Inch by inch Leander crept up, and 
so Fawley Court was passed with the two boats dead level. 
On the bank and behind the protecting piles, from panting 
runners, and from enthusiasts in boats, the clamour and the 
encouragement swelled in a mighty volume. Even the Umpire, 
veteran though he was, felt his blood course faster at the 
glorious spectacle, as with imperturbable face he watched the 
fortunes of the race from the bows of his launch. For two 
hundred yards more the boats rowed practically level. HARKNESS 
had steadied his crew; he knew that in CoaTrs and BRAITHWAITE, 
his No. 7 and No. 6, he had two men who would back him up 
to the last ; he knew that all his crew were fit and strong, but 
he knew, too, that he would want all his strength for a last 
desperate effort. At the White House Leander were six feet 
ahead, but London were not yet done with, for their stroke, 
spurting magnificently, drove his crew almost level once more. 
Here, however, London wavered ; their coxswain suddenly and 
unaccountably pulled his left hand rudder line, and the spurt, 
so grandly conceived, broke and fell away. HARKNESS saw that 
the moment had come. He rallied his crew as only he knew 
how to rally it. His stroke grew quicker, even as he made 
it longer. Stubbornly and reluctantly the London boat went 
back and back, and with a last horrid rattle, which left NuTTy 
a purple, breathless ruin, the Leander men shot out and 





a 
flashed past the judge three quarters of a length ahead jy 
record time. 

When the London stroke 
addressed his coxswain :— 

‘What on earth made you 
House? It killed us all.’’ 

**[T had to doit. A punt with three old women in it slipped 
out right ahead of me."’ 

**Rot! How could a punt slip over the booms ?’’ 

‘**T don’t know, but there they were."’ 

And the strange thing is that no one except the Londoy 
coxswain had seen the intrusive punt. He, however, wij 
affirm to his dying day that the punt was there and that only 
a liberal use of the rudder enabled him to avoid a smash. ; 


had recovered his breath he 


put the rudder on at the White 


* * aS « * * 

Half-an-hour afterwards BRAITHWAITE, DICK and Nutty sau- 
tered into the Leander Club enclosure. They looked perfectly 
cool and clean and fresh, and it seemed impossible to imagine 
that a short time ago these three young gentlemen, so cheerfq 
and easy, had been panting and striving and perspiring in a 
terrific race. They were heartily welcomed by many friends 
and admirers, who eagerly besought them to give details of 
the memorable struggle, to say how they felt at each parti- 
cular point of it, and whether they were not confident from 
start to finish that they were going to win. 

At last, through much handshaking and showers of congratu- 
lation, they made their way to where the HADDENS waited for 
them, and, Nutty having been duly presented, they all betook 
themselves to lunch. Then was BRAITHWAITE’S anticipation 
realised, and those who for three weeks past had fed on stem 
and simple fare now revelled like children in everything that 
was most obviously indigestible. For them the yellow mayon- 
naise spread its temptations not in vain, salmon and creams 
and cakes ensnared them, and claret-cup found them thirsty 
and willing victims. In a word, they went out of training, as 
Nutty expressed it, with a jolly good bang, and no mistake. 

‘*And do you mean to tell me, Mr. BRAITHWAITE,” said 
MILLIE, ‘‘ that you are not a bit tired. Why, when you passed 
us you had such a fierce look on your face that I thought you 
must be very tired and angry.’’ 

** Well, I don’t exactly say,’’ confessed BRAITHWAITE, with a 
laugh, ‘‘ that I want to row the race all over again now, but 
I wasn’t dead beat, though I did look fierce. Lots of men 
have rowed two or three races-as hard as that in one day and 
been none the worse.”’ 

** At any rate, I think it was perfectly splendid of all of you, 
and so does Papa. Don’t you Papa?’’ 

The Vicar gave his opinion emphatically to the effect that 
no grander race could possibly have been rowed, and that in 
particular, the final spurt of Leander had been a marvellous 
example of good judgment. He’himself, to be sure, didn’t think 
the form was so good as it was in his young days—the backs 
were not kept so straight—but the pluck and grit were the 
same, and as they managed now to do faster times, he supposed 
his ideas of form were out of date. 

After luncheon Dick and Nurry took Mr. and Mrs. HaDDEgN 
on the river in a punt, while to BRAITHWAITE was left the 
sole charge of MILLIE in his canoe—a scheme which required 
much strategy on his part. But it was successfully accol- 
plished, and the golden afternoon passed delightfully for the 
pair. At tea-time they were on the best of terms, and 
BRAITHWAITE announced that, if the Vicar approved, he 
proposed to begin his stay at the Vicarage for reading 
the following Monday. The Vicar did approve, and Aust 
CONSTANTIA supported him, and MILLIE, when she was appealed 
to, though she added no word, showed that the arrangement 
was not displeasing to her by one of the prettiest blushes that 
ever lit up the cheeks of a pretty girl. 


(To be continued.) 




















